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THE HELLENIC CRISIS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Part I 

It is not the broad-chested and broad-backed men that are the safest, but 
those who think well prevail everywhere. Thus the broad-ribbed ox is driven 
in the path-way by a little whip. — Sophocles, Ajax. 1248-52. a 

The Hellenic crisis which, from the beginning of the European 
War up to the present time (December 15, 1916), baffled all political 
calculations and brought Greece to the very verge of destruction, is 
principally due to the fundamental difference in the conception of the 
Constitution by the King of the Hellenes, on one side, and the Hel- 
lenic nation, at large, on the other. This divergence of views between 
sovereign and people, in general, not only resulted in an internal 
upheaval and external pressure culminating in a forcible intervention, 
but also left a stigma on the country on account of the violation of 
solemn treaty obligations. 

But the ruler of Greece and his ministers, who execute the orders 
of their King, not only repudiate the charge of the alleged violation 
of the provisions of the Constitution and the obligations of a treaty, 
but claim that although, as a matter of fact, they observed a "benevo- 
lent neutrality" towards the Quadruple Entente, as promised, and 
strict neutrality towards the Teutonic Powers and their satellites, 
as the rules of international law prescribe, the territory of their 
country was occupied or invaded by both sets of belligerents, fol- 
lowed by various acts of spoliation. The former, namely, the Allies, 
pretend that their initial occupation of Greek territory was done at 
the invitation of the Greek Government of the time, and that the 
subsequent occupation and the other coercive measures were due to 
the unneutral conduct of the Greek King, acting through his nominees, 

a An allusion to the physique of King Constantine and the wisdom of Mr. 
Venizelos. 
46 
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the Ministers. The latter, namely the Central Powers and their 
allies, allege that, being entitled to an equal treatment by Greece as 
a neutral state, the invasion and occupation of Greek, territory is 
justified. In other words, the Teutonic group contend that as Greece 
willingly or unwillingly allowed the use of her territory to their enemies 
as a base of military operations against them, they also have the same 
right to utilize such territory for the same purpose. 

The questions which will, therefore, be here examined are: 

First: Whether Constantine, the King of the Hellenes, violated 
the Constitution of the country, setting thereby at naught the liberties 
of the people, and imposed his personal policy, both in the internal 
and external affairs of Greece. 

Second: Whether the King and the Government installed by him 
after the fall of the Cabinet presided over by Mr. Venizelos, by refus- 
ing to afford military assistance to Serbia when the territory of the 
latter country was invaded by the Bulgarian army, violated the 
obligations arising out of the treaty of alliance between Greece and 
Serbia. 

Third: Whether the occupation and use of Greek territory by the 
Allies for military purposes and the forcible measures taken by them 
against Greece, and the invasion of such territory by the Central 
Powers and their supporters, and the consequences resulting from it, 
are justifiable either by reason of a treaty obligation or unneutral 
conduct on the part of King Constantine's Government. 

The first question is connected with constitutional law, the second 
and third concern international law. They will therefore be examined 
in their order. 

But in order to comprehend the questions at issue, it is necessary 
to review shortly the historical development of the Constitution of 
Greece and the events which gave rise to the Hellenic crisis, resulting 
in the formation of the Provisional Government now established in the 
capital of Macedonia, namely, in Salonica. 

Any one conversant with the history and social life of modern 
Greece cannot but be struck with a national characteristic of the 
Hellenic people, that is, their intense love of political and personal 
liberty, and, as a consequence, their resentment toward anything 
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tending to the curtailment of that liberty in any shape whatever. In 
fact, the Greek War of Independence (1821-1828) aimed not only at 
the shaking off of the Turkish yoke, which was weighing heavily upon 
them, but also at the creation of a state in which the nation could 
enjoy every possible freedom, be it political or individual. In short, 
the great rebellion of the Hellenic nation against the Ottoman Em- 
pire — a revolution great for the sacrifices which it entailed and the 
deeds accomplished — strove to create a body politic which should 
not only be independent internationally, but also be governed by 
liberal institutions. This is attested by the history of the people, both 
before and during the struggle for their political emancipation from 
the Turk, and is also proved by the events after the establishment of 
the Hellenic state. 

Thus, when the first national assembly of the Greek insurgents 
met shortly after the rising at Epidaurus (or near that town) in 
January, 1822, in order to frame a constitution for the future state, 
it issued a proclamation in which, after declaring that the Hellenic 
nation could not longer remain "under the horrible Ottoman rule" 
and "bear the heavy yoke of tyranny" of which "there was no 
parallel," asserted its political independence. The tentative constitu- 
tional charter, which was then framed, known by the name of "Con- 
stitution of Epidaurus," guaranteed to the citizens of the new state 
the equal protection of the laws and liberty of conscience; it abol- 
ished slavery, then a Mohammedan institution, practiced in truth 
only by Mohammedans, and adopted liberal resolutions for the safe- 
guarding of personal freedom. 1 

This assembly by another declaration, after indorsing the principle 
of the French Revolution which asserted the "natural, immutable 
and sacred rights of humanity," called the newly created state the 
"Provisional Government of Greece" instead of Republic, contrary, 
it seems, to their wishes and inclinations. The reason for this reserved 
attitude of the Greek revolutionists was due to the aversion to any- 
thing tending to political freedom then prevailing in the Continent 

1 S. Tricoupis, Istoria Us HelUnikes Epanastascos, Vol. II, p. 106 (ed. 1888); 
see also N. Saripolos, Das Staatsrecht des Konigreichs Oriechenland (Das Offentliche 
Recht der Gegenwart, Vol. VIII, p. 12). 
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of Europe. In fact, the diplomacy of the time was still under the 
spell of the evil genius of Prince Metternich, seconded by the abhor- 
rence of Alexander I of Russia to encourage rebellion of any kind. 2 

During the war of the revolution, namely, in May, 1827, the 
national assembly which met at Troezena and elaborated a "final 
constitution" for Hellas, declared by one of its provisions that "sover- 
eignty had its foundation in the nation," that "all power is derived 
from the people," and that "it only exists for the people." In a word, 
the members of that assembly who were reflecting the national will, 
were entirely inspired by the principles of the French Revolution in 
regard to the foundation of government, and followed the maxims 
embodied in the liberal Constitution of France of September 3, 1789 3 
and, to use the immortal words of Lincoln, the Greek revolutionists 
had then created a government "of the people, by the people, for the 
people." 

After the famous battle of Navarino (October 20, 1827) — second 
only to that of Lepanto (October 7, 1571) — in which Christianity 
triumphed for the second time in the iEgean waters over Mohamme- 
danism, the creation of an Hellenic state, or its resurrection, became 
a reality. A year after that "untoward event," — to use the words 
of the King's speech at the opening of Parliament, inserted in it by 
the Duke of Wellington, — the representatives of the Greek nation, 
who met again at Poros in December, 1828, in order to deliberate on 
national affairs, fearing that the Governments of the three allied 
courts, namely, France, Great Britain and Russia, might, on account 
of the then existing attitude of Europe toward national movements for 
constitutional government as exhibited in the famous congresses of 
the time, such as those of Troppau, Verona and Leybach (which are 

2 On July 20, 1825, the clergy, the representatives of the nation, and the naval 
and military chiefs in their appeal to England said that they had taken up arms 
in defense of mankind's natural and imprescriptible rights to freedom of property, 
religion and liberty. It was on account of the desperate condition of the revolution 
at that time that the Greek nation wished to place themselves under the protection 
of Great Britain, and solicited the nomination of an English prince as their sover- 
eign. "The Greek nation," they said, "places the sacred deposit of its liberty, inde- 
pendence, and political existence, under the absolute protection of Great Britain." 
Napulia, July 20, 1825. — H. H. Parish, the Diplomatic History of the Monarchy 
of Greece, ed. 1838.) 3 Saripolos, ibid., p. 5. 
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wrongly ascribed to the Holy Alliance) prevent Greece from framing 
a constitution on liberal ideas, addressed a petition to the Cabinets 
of the three Powers, in which referring to proposition of the Powers 
to establish an hereditary monarchy in Greece, they reminded their 
protectors that even under the Turkish rule they elected their own 
municipal magistrates; that for eight years (during the revolution) 
the representative principle had predominated amongst them in their 
different organizations, and in a manner associated with their new 
existence, that, therefore, "the representatives think it would be both 
unjust and dangerous to deprive them of it." "But it may be ex- 
pected," they continued, "that by combining this principle with that 
of hereditary succession to the supreme power, the desires of the 
Greeks would be amply fulfilled." 4 Be that as it may, by the Protocol 
of the Conference of London of February 3, 1830, signed by the 
representatives of Great Britain, France and Russia, which created 
the Hellenic state, it was declared that "Greece shall form an inde- 
pendent state and shall enjoy all the rights — political, administrative, 
and commercial — to complete independence," and that "the Greek 
Government shall be monarchical and hereditary." s This Protocol 
was subsequently ratified by the Convention of May 3, 1832, accord- 
ing to which the same Powers agreed (Art. IV) that "Greece, under 
the sovereignty of Prince Otho of Bavaria; and under the guarantee 
of the three courts, shall form a monarchical and independent state." s 
It should be here candidly stated that, notwithstanding the heroic 
struggle and the untold sacrifices which the seven years' war of inde- 
pendence entailed, it is doubtful whether the Greek state could then 
have been created without the military and naval assistance of the 
three protecting Powers. It is important to bear in mind this fact 
on account of its connection with the question we are here examining, 
and the events which are now happening in Athens. Another fact 
which should not be overlooked is that in the creation of the Hellenic 
Kingdom in the beginning of the nineteenth century, the sovereigns 
and the statesmen of the time, and particularly the people, were 

4 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, Vol. 71, p. 794. 

5 Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, Vol. II, p. 841. 

6 Ibid., pp. 893-895. 
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swayed more by sentiment than by interest. France and England 
were actuated by a reverence for classical Greece, and also by reason 
of humanity; and Russia was moved by religious feelings and political 
calculations; and although the policy of the same Powers towards 
Greece is now guided more by interest than by sympathy, the senti- 
mental side has not yet disappeared. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to dwell on the vicissitudes of 
the new state in the early days of its independence, nor on the abortive 
attempts of one of her distinguished men (Capo d'Istria) to establish 
in Greece a centralized system of government. Suffice it only to say 
that whilst the National Assembly which met at Pronia in August, 
1832, was framing a new constitution on democratic lines, its repre- 
sentatives were courteously informed by the three Powers that they 
would consider their decisions as null and void unless their newly 
elected King (Otho) would cooperate with them. This warning was 
heeded by the Assembly adjourning their sittings until the arrival 
of their sovereign. 7 

King Otho arrived in Greece in the beginning of the year 1833, 
and as he was not yet of age the Regents appointed by his father (the 
King of Bavaria) administered the country during his minority. The 
first act of the Bavarian Regents was to issue a proclamation to the 
people, at the head of which document the words "Otho by the grace 
of God King of Greece" were conspicuous. 8 As it afterwards appeared, 
these words were placed in the proclamation intentionally in order to 
claim a divine right for the King of Greece. In fact, on becoming of 
age, Otho issued a new proclamation in which the same words were 
inserted in it. 9 

A distinguished English historian, and an eye-witness to these 
events, alluding to this incident, writes: "The title assumed by 
Otho, 'by the Grace of God, King of Greece,' excited a few sneers 
among those who were not republicans; that one of his regents had 
declared that he exercised absolute power by order of King Otho, 

7 Saripolos, ibid., pp, 6-7. 

8 See text of Proclamation in Epaminondas J. Kyriakides, Istoria tou Sing- 
chronou Hellenesmou (ed. 1892), Vol. I, pp. 242 and 243. 

9 Kyriakides, ibid., p. 283. 
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and that the King of Greece exercised a right for which he was 
responsible to no one." He adds that "this assertion was directly at 
variance with the promises of the King of Bavaria and the three pro- 
tecting Powers." 10 Evidently history repeats itself, as King Constan- 
tine also claims that he reigns by divine right. 

King Otho, therefore, imbued with such ideas about the origin of 
his royal authority, following in the footsteps of his Regents, governed 
or misgoverned the country as an absolute monarch, concentrating all 
power (as the present King of Greece) in his hands. 11 This system of 
government was bitterly criticized, not only by the people in Greece, 
but also by their friends and protectors in Europe. It particularly 
attracted the attention of the British Parliament and the public gen- 
erally in England. 

That the three Powers who sent Otho to Greece never intended 
that he should establish there an absolute monarchy, ruling by the 
so-called Divine right, is proved by the utterances of British public 
men both before and after the election of Otho as King of Greece. 
Thus, Lord John Russell, speaking in the House of Commons in 
February, 1830, on the behalf of the Opposition on the affairs of 
Greece said: 

There are one or two points with regard to the settlement for 
Greece. . . . The first regards the form of government that is intended 
to be established in Greece. On this point there have been sinister 
rumors circulated with respect to the intention of the Allied Powers, 
who, it was said, intended to introduce a despotic Government in 
Greece. I am happy to say that these rumors have been dispelled by 
the declaration recently made by one of the Secretaries of State. At 
the same time I feel as an Englishman, and as a citizen of a free country, 
that as a new state is to be established, freedom — political free- 
dom — should be a constituent part of the principles on which its 
government is to be established. 12 

Sir Robert Peel, who was at that time a member of the Cabinet 
and, in the words of a distinguished English historian, "perhaps the 

10 George Pinlay, History of the Greek Revolution, Vol. II, p. 289. Also 
Finlay, History of Greece, Vol. VII, p. 106, ed. 1877. 

11 Finlay, History of Greece, Vol. VII, p. 168. 

12 Hansard, new series, Vol. XXII (February-March, 1830), pp. 545-546. 
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most sagacious Minister of the 19th century," 1S answering Lord 
Russell, said, "I can assure the noble Lord that in the arrangement, 
the bases of which have been laid by the Allies ... no attempt has 
been made to dictate despotic monarchy to Greece." Then alluding 
to the interest shown by the previous speaker (Lord Russell) for the 
welfare of Greece, he said: 

I join with him heartily in the earnest wish he has expressed that the 
Greeks of the present day may recover from the torpor of long slavery 
and be enabled to emulate the glory of their predecessors, while at the 
same time they enjoy all the advantages that arise from the progress 
of knowledge and from the establishment of those institutions which in 
happy countries like this are calculated to ensure the possession of civil 
and religious liberty. 14 

Lord Palmerston, then also echoing the voice of the House, said 

He hoped that as they would have the pleasure of seeing what 
could not fail to be gratifying to the national feelings and nattering 
the honor — to collect from the lips of the English Minister that the 
people of Greece would enjoy the rights of freemen, and be no longer 
confined in the shackles and fetters of despotism. 15 

Lord Palmerston, a few years after (1836), speaking again in the 
House of Commons on the affairs of Greece, said: "A man must be 
blind to the natural character of the Greeks, as well as to the geo- 
graphical distribution of that country, if he thinks that Greece can 
be governed without a representative assembly — it is an indis- 
pensable addition to the kingly government." Then alluding to a 
criticism about the inability of the Greeks to have representative 
government, he said: "It is a great mistake to suppose that Greece 
is not in possession of the basis of freedom." 16 

13 Sir Spencer Walpole, The History of Twenty Years, Vol. I, p. 13. 

14 Hansard, new series, Vol. XXII, pp. 550-556. 

15 Hansard, new series, Vol. XXII, p. 560. Lord Landsdowne, expressing his 
feelings on the subject in the House of Lords, said he "wished that the measures 
which were to be taken for the pacification of Greece would be calculated to make 
her happy and independent, for if independent, she must be essentially free and 
strong." (Hansard, new series, Vol. XXII, p. 54.) 

16 Hansard, Vol. XXXV, Third Series, p. 636. 
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As the rule of King Otho 17 continued to be both bad and despotic, 
the affairs of Greece continued more and more to attract the attention 
of the Powers who were responsible for the installation of the German 
Prince on the throne of that state. It would be out of place here to 
describe the evil results of the Bavarian administration. Suffice it 
only to say that within a few years it brought chaos and anarchy 
in the country. It was, therefore, not surprising that the European 
chancelleries were again seriously concerned with the Grecian situa- 
tion, as in the present time. In England, the people, as usual, gave 
vent to their feelings through Parliament. On August 15, 1843, a 
member of the House of Commons (Mr. Cochrane), in moving for an 
address for the production of the diplomatic papers concerning Greece, 
appealed to the House to interest itself in the internal troubles of the 
Kingdom, due, he said, to the violation of the pledges given by King 
Otho "for the safeguarding of the liberties of a people and of a country 
to which civilization owes so much. . . . Nor does it shame me to 
declare," he added, "that all we have acquired has been transmitted 
to us by those arts and sciences which are the monuments and 
memorials of Greece." He asserted that the British Government was 
bound to see the pledges given by Bavaria fulfilled. "But, Sir," he 
said, "I would appeal to this House by higher considerations than 
classical associations and political interests ... I appeal to you by 
your national faith and national honor; by pure principles of right 
and wrong, which are immutable." Then recapitulating the diplo- 
matic instruments in connection with Greece, to which England was 
a party, he said: "Although it be admitted that her happiness and 
welfare cannot affect your power, yet will you, by permitting a con- 
tinued violation of these treaties, suffer the greatest of all injuries — 
a loss of your character for consistency and integrity among nations." 18 
Lord Palmerston, who rarely missed an opportunity to take part 
in the discussion of foreign affairs, — and to whom Mr. Gladstone 
always looked for guidance on such matters, as he once said in the 

17 " It is curious," says an English writer, " that a Prince, who was destined by 
his royal father (the King of Bavaria) to be a priest . . . and, in due time a Cardinal, 
developed into an absolute Monarch." (Blackwood's Magazine, September, 1843, 

p. 545-) 

18 Hansard, Third Series, Vol. LXXI (July-August, 1843), pp. 797-798. 
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House of Commons — made some observations in regard to the 
character of the Greeks and their political aptitude for representative 
government, which may not be amiss to reproduce on account of their 
bearing on the present situation. He said: 

I seize the opportunity of making some general observations on 
the character of the Greeks. ... I venture to suggest . . . that 
when a people begin to complain openly of the inconvenience which 
they suffer from the measures of a Government, it is proof that 
they have made some progress in political and civil liberty. . . . 
Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the human race than 
the fact, that the inhabitants of particular portions of the earth ap- 
pear to retain for long periods of time their peculiar character, 
varying only according to the circumstances under which they hap- 
pen to be placed. The Greeks of the present day retain many of 
the high intellectual qualities which led the former inhabitants of 
their country to the pitch of civilization which they attained. 19 

We could complete the observations of the distinguished English 
statesman by adding that, if the Greeks inherited some of the good 
qualities of their forefathers, they also inherited some of their defects, 
the principal amongst them being disunion, and political passion car- 
ried to the highest pitch of personal enmity, to a degree that often 
general interests are blindly sacrificed on account of individual hatred, 
resulting in the ruin of the country. The present political strife in 
Greece, fostered by the King, is akin to many similar internal up- 
heavals which ruined ancient Greece and has brought so many calami- 
ties to modern Greece ever since her independence. The short civil 
war during the revolution of 1821-1828 at the most critical time of 
that great struggle, and the present anarchy, when the very existence 
of the nation may be at stake, are conspicuous examples confirming 
the correctness of these observations. 

The great commoner (Lord Palmerston) admitted that the pledges 
given by King Otho for a constitutional government were violated by 
him, and added that as far as the British Government was concerned, 
it endeavored to induce the King of Greece to fulfill his promise. 20 

Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, in indorsing the observations 

19 Hansard, Vol. LXXI, pp. 798-799-800. 

20 Ibid., p. 802. 
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of Lord Palmerston and the other speakers as to the interest taken in 
England for Greece, said: 

I think it is impossible for any inhabitant of a country in which 
civilization has made progress to profess indifference for the fate of 
Greece — a country to which we owe all civilization and attainments 
which are not connected with the Christian dispensation. Independ- 
ently, however, of those considerations, Greece must always be an 
object of interest. From her geographical position the internal 
tranquillity of Greece must necessarily exercise an important influence 
on the general tranquillity of Europe. 

Then referring to the criticism as to the inaptitude of the Greeks for 
self-government, he said: 

I concur in the sentiment expressed that we ought now less to 
revert to the past, than to consider what may best secure the future 
progress and prosperity of a people of whose ultimate fortunes we 
certainly ought not to despair. We must recollect the despotism of 
centuries to which they had been subjected; and if on being rescued 
from that despotism, they should not at once manifest those capacities 
for the arts of government, which are peculiar to the inhabitants of 
more favored countries, we ought to consider the circumstances from 
which that incapacity for the arts of government may be supposed 
to have arisen. 21 

In France, the interest shown for Greece, both during and after 
the revolution, was summarized in sympathetic words by the illus- 
trious Guizot as early as 1833. Speaking in the Chamber of Deputies 
on behalf of the Government and referring to the policy of France 
towards Greece during the war of Greek independence up to the 
formation of the Hellenic state, M. Guizot said: 

That policy was adopted by the country; it was due to the French 
sentiment; it was counselled and dictated by the general state of 
the spirit in France; it was the country that first demanded that 
Greece should be assisted; that she should be assisted with money, 
through diplomacy, with men; that she should be helped on one 
side in order to free herself from the Turks, and on the other to be 
constituted into a durable and independent state. ... I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it was a policy at the same time moral and French, 
useful to the general cause of civilization and to the particular cause 
of the influence, of the power of the country. 22 

21 Hansard, Vol. LXXI, pp. 805-808. 

22 Guizot, Histoire Parlementaire de France, Vol. II, pp. 158-159. 
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During the revolution of 1843, which led to the dethronement of 
King Otho, the French Government did not seem to be very enthusi- 
astic about the introduction of a constitutional regime in Greece, con- 
sidering, rightly or wrongly, that that was not the panacea which 
would cure the ills of Greece, but good administration. Thus, M. 
Guizot, speaking again on the affairs of Greece in the Chamber on 
July 1, 1843, now as Minister of Foreign Affairs, said that "France 
has only one interest in Greece, that is that the Greek state should 
last, that it should strengthen itself, and prosper." Pointing out the 
difficulties which were then in the way for the success of this policy, 
he said that "we meet three obstacles: One is the rivalry of parties, 
of factions, of internal 'coteries'; the other the rivalry of foreign 
influences in Greece; the third is the imperfection ... of the Greek 
administration." 23 

Speaking again on January 21, 1844, and referring to the advice 
then given by the French Government to King Otho to keep the 
promise which he bad given to the people to grant a constitution, 
M. Guizot concluded his remarks with the following philosophical 
sentences, which may well apply to the present King of Greece and 
other sovereigns: "Faith to obligations, respect to the word that one 
gives is a salutary example which should always descend down from 
the throne, and which sooner or later conduces to the benefits of the 
great and real interests of Koyalty." 24 On March 19, 1846, M. 
Guizot, speaking this time in the upper house, reiterated that France 
and also England desired the development and prosperity of Greece 
and of her constitutional monarchy. 26 

According to eye-witnesses and other foreign critics, King Otho 
had then become his own Prime Minister, and, in the words of an 
historian 26 who was at Athens at the time, Otho "strove to concen- 
trate all power in his own hands" and "expected that his personal 
popularity and King-craft would prevent insurrections. ... He at- 

23 Histoire Parlementaire, IV, p. 153. The same views are expressed in his 
Mimoires, Vol. VI, p. 262. 

21 Guizot, Hist. Pari, IV, p. 184. 

25 Ibid., p. 167. 

26 Finlay, History of Greece, Vol. VII, p. 168. See also Blackwood's Magazine, 
September, 1843, p. 345. 
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tempted to govern without the advice of his Ministers"; and "he 
only assembled cabinet councils in order to obtain the formal rati- 
fication of measures already prepared in his own closet." One may 
ask, what more does King Constantine now do, with the exception that 
he is preparing an army to strike the benefactors of his adopted 
country. As Finlay well observes, King Otho (in the same way as 
King Constantine at the present time) "refused to listen to the voice 
of nations, and remained loitering with fatuity on the brink of a 
precipice." 27 

The result of this despotic government was a revolution against 
the King, with a peremptory demand for the grant of constitutional 
government on September 15, 1843. As Otho's appeal to the pro- 
tecting Powers — who guaranteed a monarchical form of government 
for Greece- — for assistance to quell the rebellion was not heeded, he 
was compelled to call a national assembly in order that the repre- 
sentatives of the nation might frame a Constitution for the country. 

Accordingly, the representatives of Greece and of the Greek colonies 
abroad (this was a departure from constitutional usage, as many of those 
sent by the latter were not even Greek citizens) having met at Athens 
on November 26, 1843, adopted a Constitution on March 30, 1844, 
the King taking immediately the usual oath to maintain it faithfully. 28 

It is curious to note the answer given then by the representatives 
to King Otho when he sent them a message promising to grant a 
Constitution. "King," they said to him, "the Hellenic nation during 
all the period of its sacred struggle for independence have repeatedly, 
in the acts of their assemblies, indorsed the beneficial principles and 
safeguards of the constitutional regime." w 

The Constitutional Charter of 1844 had a fair trial for a good many 
years, but as the King, forgetting his pledges, commenced again to 
rule the country arbitrarily, a rebellion broke out in October, 1862, 
and while Otho was making a tour of the country, a revolutionary 
government was formed at Athens and, assuming temporarily the 
reins of government, issued a proclamation and declared that the 

« Finlay, Hist, of Greece, Vol. VII, p. 372. 

28 Ibid., p. 177. 

29 Kyriakides, op. tit., Vol. I, pp. 167-468. 
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reign of King Otho had come to an end. 30 The action of the revolu- 
tionary junta was afterwards ratified by the National Assembly. 31 
This is a precedent which the present Provisional Government will 
probably imitate. Notwithstanding its assurances that the character 
of the movement is not anti-dynastic, they will, probably, be forced 
by circumstances to take the same step as their predecessors of 
1862. 

As King Otho again asked the three protecting Powers to help 
him to reassert his authority, the position then taken by these Powers 
is instructive on account of its bearing on the present situation in 
Greece in case the Provisional Government headed by Mr. Venizelos 
declares the Greek throne vacant, as was done in 1862. 

The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord John Rus- 
sell), referring to these events in his dispatch of November 6, 1862, 
to the British Minister at Athens said that "Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have learned of these events without surprise; they have long 
lamented the blind policy pursued by King Otho, and they have long 
foreseen that it tended, sooner or later, to produce the catastrophe 
which has now happened." Then referring to the right of the people 
of Greece to change their dynasty, he wrote: "The Kingdom of 
Greece having by the transaction of 1832 been acknowledged as an 
independent state, the people of Greece are entitled to exercise the 
rights of national independence." "One of the rights," he added, 
"which belong to an independent nation ... is that of changing its 
governing dynasty upon good and sufficient cause." 32 

The other two protecting Powers, namely, France and Russia, 
also abstained from interfering with the Greek people, who had decided 
to depose their sovereign. 

"When King Otho returned in October, 1862, to. Pheiraeus (the 
harbor of Athens) he saw the impossibility of continuing his reign 
and accepted the hospitality of a British cruiser and returned quietly 
to Bavaria. 

30 Kyriakides, Vol. II, p. 172. 

31 Ibid., p. 234. Also Debates of General Assembly of the Greeks, No. 39, 
Vol. I, pp. 323-325. 

32 See despatch of November 6, 1862, in Parliamentary Correspondence of 
October, 1862, Nos. 19-20, Vol. 73, 1863. 
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On April 16, 1863, Lord John Russell, answering the Earl of 
Malmesbury on a question concerning the affairs of Greece, said: 

The people of Greece declared that they would no longer con- 
tinue under the government of King Otho. . . . They found fault 
with the government of King Otho, and they acted as this country 
had acted about two centuries since. With that determination her 
Majesty's Government had nothing to do. . . . But what had the 
Greeks done? . . . They declared their determination to have a con- 
stitutional monarchy. . . . Surely there was no want of wisdom in 
that course, supposing that they were right in excluding King Otho. 33 

A French writer in an article contributed to one of the leading 
reviews of Paris {Le Correspondant) , writing just before the revolution 
of 1862, says, among other things, that "it was a serious mistake to 
send to Greece a German Prince to rule over a southern people. 
There is nothing more opposed to each other than the German and 
the Greek character: the one is phlegmatic, slow and circumspect; 
the other ardent, full of passsion, and of first impulse." This writer, 
although a friend of royalty, admits that Otho ruled as an absolute 
monarch. 34 

After the deposition of King Otho, the Greek people by universal 
suffrage elected as their sovereign, October 15, 1862, Prince Alfred 
of England; but owing to the treaty stipulations of Great Britain 
with the other two protecting Powers that no member of their re- 
spective royal families should ascend the Greek throne, this election 
was not ratified. One of the reasons for the preference shown to an 
English Prince was the belief that a member of that royal family 
would more likely respect the Constitution than any other European 
Prince. Thus, at the opening of the British Parliament on February 6, 
1863, the Queen's speech referred to the election of Prince Alfred as, 
"this unsolicited and spontaneous manifestation of goodwill towards 
Her Majesty and her family and of a due appreciation of the benefits 
conferred by the principles and practice of the British Constitution," 
which " could not fail to be highly gratifying and has been deeply felt 
by Her Majesty." 35 This view was reiterated in the despatch of the 

33 Hansard, Third Series, Vol. CLXX (1863), pp. 182-183. 

34 Le Correspondant, January, 1862. F. Lenormant, La Grece et son Gouvernement. 

35 Hansard, Third Series, Vol. CLXIX, (1863), pp. 1-2. 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the British envoy at Athens. 
Thus, Lord Russell, writing to H. Elliot on January 22, 1863, said 
that "The great confidence felt by the Greeks in the constitutional 
principles by which Her Majesty has always been guided, has no 
doubt been the main cause of the spontaneous enthusiasm which has 
been elicited by the mention of the name of His Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred as King of Greece." 36 

It is not necessary here to dwell on the efforts at that time of 
the statesmen of the three guardian angels, so to speak, of Greece 
for searching with a Diogenes lamp, an eligible candidate for the 
Grecian throne. After many wanderings, their eyes fell on the 
young Prince William of Denmark, who, at their suggestion, was 
elected by the National Assembly of Greece on March 30, 1863, 
under the name of George I, Constitutional King of the Hellenes. 
The members of the assembly who elected King George I, rising 
exclaimed, "Long live George Christian, the Constitutional King of 
the Hellenes! 37 

Here again the British Government showed its solicitude for the 
introduction of liberal institutions in Greece. Thus Earl Russell 
instructed the British envoy at Athens to declare to the representatives 
of the National Assembly that "Her Majesty's Government trust, in 
the selection of a sovereign to rule over Greece, the Greek Assembly 
will choose for their King a Prince from whom they can expect regard 
for religious liberty, a respect for constitutional freedom, and a sincere 
love of peace. A Prince," added the Secretary of State, "possessing 
these qualities will be fitted to promote the happiness of Greece, and 
will be honored with the friendship and confidence of Her Majesty 
the Queen." 38 And in a subsequent despatch to the same envoy, 
Lord Russell wrote, "You will at the same time state that it appears 
to Her Majesty's Government that the first object of the Greeks 
should be to elect a King who will not set aside the Constitution by 

36 Parliamentary Correspondence, 1862, respecting the Revolution in Greece, 
Vol. 173, No. 144, p. 147, despatch of January 22, 1863. 

37 Kyriakides, ibid., p. 234. Also Debates of the General Assembly of the 
Greeks, No. 40, Vol. II, p. 313. 

38 Parliamentary Correspondence respecting the Revolution in Greece, 1862, 
Vol. 73, No. 107, p. 99, December 12, 1862. 
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violence, nor prevent it by corruption" (as the present King of the 
Hellenes is accused of having done). 39 

It should be noted that the new sovereign of Greece was elected 
as Constitutional King of the Hellenes, and not merely as King of 
Greece, as formerly, and that in the letter of acceptance of the throne 
by King George I, the words "by the grace of God" did not appear 
as in that of King Otho. 40 

The newly-elected King of the Hellenes arrived in Athens on 
October 30, 1863, and a year after, namely, on October 31, 1864, he 
signed and approved the new Constitution adopted by the National 
Assembly. In his proclamation to the Greek people he declared 
that he would maintain the laws of the country and particularly the 
Constitution, which is, he said, the cornerstone of the Hellenic 
Charter. 41 

The reason for the change of the former title from "King of 
Greece" to that of "King of the Hellenes," should be ascribed princi- 
pally to the Belgian Constitution, which the framers of the Greek 
Constitution of 1864 followed, in some parts even verbatim, the sover- 
eign of Belgium being also called "King of the Belgians." But the 
origin of this title is naturally ascribed to France, where it was 
adopted for the first time during the eventful years toward the close 
of the eighteenth century. It was the Constitution of France of 1791 
which first gave to the French sovereign the title of "King of the 
French." The Constitutionalists of that day considered that their 
sovereign by the assumption of that title would become a King by 
the national will. In 1830 we find again another French sovereign 
(Louis-Phillipe) assuming the same title which, according to the 
words of a distinguished French writer, is considered "as a contract 
entered into between him (the King) and the representatives of the 
nation." 

For the same reason both Napoleon I and Napoleon III had the 
title of the "Emperor of the French" in order to show that they were 
the representatives of the national will. 42 Professor Duguit is of 

39 Ibid., No. 144, p. 147, despatch of January 22, 1863. 

40 Kyriakides, Vol. H, p. 234 and 245 note. a Ibid., p. 257. 
42 L. Duguit, Trait6 de droit Constitutionnel, Vol. I, pp. 397-398. 
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opinion that all this is a fiction, and that there is a contradiction be- 
tween national sovereignty, on the one side, and an hereditary mon- 
archy on the other. Professor Saripolos, of the National University 
of Greece, also tells us that the meaning of the title "King of the 
Hellenes" is that "the sovereign dominion over the territory is denied 
to him" and that the King is "the leader of the sovereign people." 43 
The popular view, however, of the Greek people as to the title "King 
of the Hellenes" is that by the assumption of that title the King of 
Greece becomes, if only in theory, the King of all the Greeks in 
Grecia irredenda, or of the "unredeemed or enslaved Greece" according 
to the Greek expression. Be that as it may, the Turkish Government, 
as soon as it was informed that such would be the title of the new 
king, objected to it; ** but evidently having received assurances from 
the Powers as to the true meaning of the title, did not insist upon its 
objection. 

It should be borne in mind that King George I, the father of the 
present King of Greece, was not placed upon the throne of Greece 
merely by the will of the Greek people, but by the choice and at the 
suggestion of the three protecting Powers. Besides, these Powers 
placed certain limitations both as to the person of the sovereign and 
as to the form of the state over which he was to rule. One limitation 
is, so to say, as above explained, a self-denying ordinance, namely, 
that the King of Greece shall not be a member of their respective 
royal families; the other is that Greece shall be a kingdom, with the 
-proviso that it shall be constitutional. 45 

Another point worthy of notice is that the Powers do not guarantee 
to the sovereign of Greece that he or his descendants shall continue 
to rule if the people object and overthrow him. As above explained, 
the three Powers did not intervene in favor of King Otho when he was 
dethroned. This view is evident also from the declaration made in 
the Protocol of May 27, 1863, relative to the succession to the Greek 

43 Saripolos, op. cit., p. 14, note 6. 

« Kyriakides, II, p. 235. 

45 See Protocol of May 16, 1863, and that of May 27, 1863, Hertslet, ibid., II, 
pp. 1535-1537; see also the treaty between the same Powers and Denmark of July 
13, 1863, Hertslet, p. 1545. In regard to the title of "King of the Hellenes" see 
Protocols of August 3 and October 13, 1863, Hertslet, ibid., p. 1563. 
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throne, wherein these Powers, referring to their agreement to defer 
indefinitely "the time when it would be fitting to replace Greece 
under a system conformable to the monarchical principles which it is 
their interest to maintain in the new state founded by their united 
efforts," consider themselves "relieved from their trusts by circum- 
stances unprovided for by the convention of 1832." 46 The concluding 
remarks embodied in that Protocol are no less important and bear 
directly on the present issues between the same Powers and Greece: 

In conclusion they [jthe Powers] placed upon record that the 
events which have recently taken place in Greece cannot affect the 
firm resolution of their courts by common consent to watch over 
the maintenance of the repose, of the independence and of the pros- 
perity of the Hellenic Kingdom, which France, Great Britain and 
Russia contributed to found in the general interest of civilization, 
of order and of peace. 47 

The most important provision contained in these diplomatic instru- 
ments with which we are now concerned is that "Greece under the 
sovereignty of Prince William of Denmark (namely King George I) 
and the guarantee of the three Courts, form a monarchical, inde- 
pendent and constitutional state." The same phraseology is used in 
the Treaty of London of March 29, 1864, between the three protecting 
Powers, in which they agreed to the incorporation in Greece of the 
Ionian Islands. 48 It should be remembered that in the original diplo- 
matic instruments for the creation of the Hellenic Kingdom, the word 
"constitutional" did not exist. 49 

The "National Assembly of the Hellenes" which ratified the 
deposition of King Otho and elected King George I as Constitutional 
King of the Hellenes, elaborated also a constitution founded upon the 
most liberal principles. Their prototype was, as above explained, 

46 Hertslet, ibid., II, pp. 1863-1864; see also Pari. Corresp., op. cit., despatch 
of Lord Russell to Cowley, November 8, 1862, No. 24. 

47 Hertslet, II, pp. 1863-1864. 

48 Hertslet, III, pp. 1589-1592. 

49 See Annex A to the Protocol of the Conference of June 5, 1863, which repro- 
duces a letter of the Greek Government enclosing a decree of the National Assembly 
of the Greeks proclaiming George I as Constitutional King of the Hellenes; also 
copy of decree. Hertslet, III, pp. 1542-1543. 
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the Belgian Constitution of 1832, which derived its inspiration from 
the teachings of the French Revolution and was drawn principally in 
imitation of the Constitution of France of September 3, 1791. The 
Greek Constitution adopted the cardinal doctrine of democratic insti- 
tutions that sovereignty belongs to the people, and not to any particu- 
lar individual, no matter how lofty a position such a person may 
occupy in the state. Thus, imitating the Belgian Constitution (Art. 
25) it declared by Article 21 that "all powers are derived from the 
nation and are exercised in the manner indicated by the Constitu- 
tion." Another provision indicating the democratic spirit of the 
Constitution, is that which prohibits the conferring of titles of nobility 
or distinction on the citizens of Greece (Art. 3). The National 
Assembly of June, 1911, which revised the Constitution of 1864, left 
intact the above provisions, because these are justly considered as 
the cornerstone of its democratic foundation. 

From the above brief review of the history of the Greek Constitu- 
tion and the related diplomatic instruments, it is quite evident to an 
impartial mind that the Greek nation and her protectors aimed at 
establishing and maintaining on the classical soil of ancient Hellas, 
not an absolute monarchy, but a constitutional kingdom, and one of a 
most liberal type; and while living under the segis of such a regime, 
the people expect to derive all the benefits accruing from such liberal 
institutions, the most important of them being the free choice of their 
governing body to carry out the national will without any obstruc- 
tion or arbitrary interference. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to deal with the events which 
almost created a dynastic crisis in 1899. It is sufficient to say that 
the reasons for that peaceful revolution cannot be ascribed to any 
tendency on the part of the late King George I to encroach upon the 
Constitution of the country, but were due to other causes with which 
we are not here concerned. That event brought to Greece Mr. 
Venizelos, who, in the course of a few years, impressed his person- 
ality not only upon Greece but also beyond the confines of the 
neighboring states. The two Balkan Wars brought glory to the small 
Hellenic nation, and high hopes were everywhere entertained that 
under the rule of King Constantine and the leadership of the Cretan 
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statesman, Greece would play a prominent part in the Near East, 
become a center of civilization, and in the course of time, realize the 
aspirations of Hellenism by completing the national union. It was at 
that juncture that the present European war broke out, and brought 
Greece face to face with the problem of peace or war. 

At the outbreak of the great war the Hellenic people, both in Greece 
proper and outside the Kingdom, strongly sympathized with the cause 
of the Triple Entente. This sympathy was genuine, for no question 
had yet arisen to reopen the Eastern Question so as to affect Greek 
interests. The "Sick Man" of the East had not yet stirred. The 
reasons for this friendly feeling towards France, Great Britain and 
Russia, expressed both in the press and by the public utterances of 
the leading men of the country, in and out of Government, were, on 
one hand, the unjust war of Austria against Serbia, the ally of Greece, 
and that of Germany against Belgium; and on the other, the tradi- 
tional attachment of the Hellenic nation to France, its sympathy 
toward Great Britain, and its gratitude to both these Powers and to 
Russia for the great services they all rendered to Greece during her 
war for independence and at various times subsequently. The Min- 
ister of Greece in England, Mr. Gennadius, who recently resigned in 
disapproval of the policy of King Constantine after the scuffle be- 
tween the Allied forces and the Greek troops in Athens, speaking on 
January 15, 1915, at the meeting of the Anglo-Hellenic League in 
London, said: 

We are not only in sympathy, but are absolutely convinced and 
devoted to the cause of England in this great world crisis, because we 
are convinced that her cause is just and good for the world. We 
believe that it is for the maintenance of the independence, and the 
freedom also of the smaller states, and we intend to remain faithful 
to this policy to the very last, . . . and that moreover, we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude towards England, and there we will remain faithful 
at her side. 50 

Mr. Gennadius, who has since been appointed diplomatic agent of the 
Provisional Government of Greece in London, remained, it is true, 
faithful to the cause, but one cannot say the same thing of the Greek 
Government. Even eight months after the declaration of the great 
50 London Times, January 16, 1915. 
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war, i.e., on March 6, 1915, the Greek nation was still in favor of 
intervention in the war on the side of the Allies. Their Ministers had 
that day, received a great ovation in Athens, and the British Minister 
was carried by the people arms high for a short distance. 51 

Serbia, on the invasion of her territory by the Austro-Hungarian 
army in July, 1914, sounded the Greek Government as to their atti- 
tude in the circumstances, and after some exchange of views between 
the two Cabinets, it was agreed that should Bulgaria attack Serbia, 
the Greek army should invade Bulgaria. It seems that King Con- 
stantine had at that time indorsed the policy of his Government, but 
when Turkey entered the war on the side of the Teutonic Powers and 
the Governments of the Triple Entente openly declared that that 
step of Turkey sounded her death-knell, Mr. Venizelos, with his 
usual farsightedness, perceiving that the entry of that country into 
the war would result in far-reaching consequences, planned to recon- 
struct the Balkan League in order to strike a death-blow to the Otto- 
man Empire and shatter the Eastern dreams of Emperor William II, 
which are an impediment to Hellenic aspirations. These views were 
submitted to King Constantine on January 24 and 30, in two memo- 
randa. 52 The King, it seems, at first approved these plans, but after- 
wards changed his mind. 

In the meantime, as the conduct of Bulgaria began to be suspicious, 
particularly after her acceptance of financial aid from Germany, Mr. 
Venizelos abandoned the idea of the Balkan League and proposed to 
the King the immediate entry of Greece into war on the side of the 
Allies. The assistance that Greece at that time was asked to give 
was principally to permit the use of her harbors and territory as bases 
of military and naval operations of the Allies; and, moreover, she 
was requested to contribute to the land operations at the Dardanelles 
with one division of troops. In exchange for those services, Greece 
was promised the territory of Ancient Ionia on the coast of Asia 
Minor with an extensive hinterland. 

But King Constantine, either because of conviction as to the 

51 London Times, March 8, 1915. 

52 The texts of official documents bearing on the Hellenic crisis will be published 
in the Supplement to the next number of the Journal. 
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ultimate victory of the Central Powers, or his wish to further the in- 
terests of Germany in general and of the House of Hohenzollern in par- 
ticular, disapproved the policy of Mr. Venizelos and his Cabinet, which 
enjoyed the confidence of the nation as expressed through their repre- 
sentatives in the Boule" (the Legislature of Greece). The disapproval 
of the policy of the Government by the Crown resulted in a ministerial 
crisis. Mr. Venizelos, following parliamentary usage, tendered his 
resignation to the King on March 6, 1915, and the premiership was 
offered to Mr. Zaimis; but, as Mr. Venizelos and his party refused 
to support him, he refused to form a cabinet. Therefore, a new 
Government was formed by Mr. Gounaris, the leader of the minority 
in the Boule. 

Following the suggestion of his new Prime Minister, the King dis- 
solved the Boul6 in the hope of defeating at the elections the party 
of Venizelos; but to the discomfiture of both Sovereign and Premier, 
the elections which took place in June, 1915, gave Mr. Venizelos a 
substantial majority. Upon the opening of the Legislature on August 
16, 1915, the Government was defeated for the election of President 
of the Boule" (the Speaker), the Gounaris Cabinet resigned, and Mr. 
Venizelos again assumed power on August 23, 1915. 

The Cretan statesman now naturally thought that the King, in 
view of the verdict of the country in regard to the foreign policy, 
would, according to parliamentary usage, bow to the national will 
and follow or indorse the policy of the new Government and not try 
to impose upon the country his own personal views, which had been 
proved to be at variance with the popular sentiment. But King 
Constantine's views on royal prerogatives were quite different and he 
adhered steadfastly to his own opinion, which had now become a 
conviction. 

The next disagreement between Sovereign and Premier occurred, 
it is now known, after the Bulgarian mobilization on September 21, 
1915, when Greece also immediately mobilized her army (Septem- 
ber 25, 1915). Mr. Venizelos tells us that he had then informed 
the King that Greece ought to assist Serbia, her ally, as the treaty 
required, in case Bulgaria should attack that country; that otherwise 
the mobilization of the army would be financial ruin without any 
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benefit. But King Constantine insisted on the mobilization of the 
army, leaving its use to future developments. The Premier promised 
to remain temporarily in power in the hope of inducing the Sovereign 
to change his mind. 53 

Before the invasion of Serbia by the Bulgarian troops, Mr. Veni- 
zelos with the approval, it seems, of the King, approached the Min- 
isters of the Allies at Athens as to the possibility of supplementing 
on their part the number of troops which Serbia was bound by the 
treaty of alliance with Greece to send against Bulgaria, i.e. 150,000 
troops, in case the Greek Government decided to go to the assistance 
of her ally. The Ministers promptly cabled to their Governments the 
query of Mr. Venizelos, but in the meantime it seems that King 
Constantine, if he had ever consented to this arrangement, had 
changed his mind. 54 On October 2, 1915, the first contingent of the 
Allied troops landed in Salonica for the purpose of repelling the 
Austrian invasion of Serbia. The Greek Government lodged a formal 
protest against the proceedings of the Allies, for reasons which will be 
hereafter explained. 

The final clash between King Constantine and Mr. Venizelos came 
on October 4, 1915, when the Premier, in answering a question in the 
Boule* as to what would be the attitude of Greece should its army, in 
assisting Serbia, encounter the armies of other Powers (meaning those 
of Germany and Austria), said that he would be sorry if in defend- 
ing the interests of the country such a contingency arrived. This 
plainly indicated that the assistance to be given to Serbia could not 
be limited to a particular belligerent, but would be directed against 

53 According to recent accounts, King Constantine had then, without consulting 
his Ministers, promised Emperor William II that Greece would remain neutral, 
even if Bulgaria attacked Serbia. 

54 As this question will be discussed in the second part of this article to be pub- 
lished in the next number, we refrain from giving any details of it. It will then be 
explained whether this conversation of the Greek Premier with the Ministers of 
the Allies constituted a covenant justifying the landing of troops in Salonica, or 
whether the Allies could not have invoked a better title in justification of that pro- 
ceeding. Another point which will be hereafter discussed is whether the Executive 
in Greece could bind the country by a measure in which the approval of the Legisla- 
ture was necessary, and if so, whether it was or was not the duty of the Allies to 
obtain that assent before landing their troops on Greek territory. 
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all the enemies of Serbia. 65 This straightforward statement of Mr. 
Venizelos, it seems, so aroused the wrath of the King that he imme- 
diately sent for the Premier and asked him to resign, which was practically 
a dismissal. The Premier, although enjoying the confidence of the Legis- 
lature, was obliged, on October 5, 1915, to abandon the premiership 
much to the chagrin of his friends and to the astonishment of the world. 
This high-handed proceeding of King Constantine was the forerunner 
of many others which have culminated in the present situation. 56 

After the resignation of Mr. Venizelos, the King again selected 

55 See sittings of the Boul6 of October 5, 1915, in Supplement of Patris, Athens, 
1915; also, London Times, October 7, 1915. 

56 It was during this interview that King Constantine gave vent to his strange 
views about his so-called divine right of rule over Greece. He plainly told Mr. 
Venizelos, when the latter urged him to fulfil the treaty obligation towards Serbia, 
that he (the King) was prepared to "leave the internal affairs of Greece to the 
Government, " but that "in regard to external relations, he considered himself alone 
responsible before God for their direction." But the Greek statesman in no less 
plain language told the Sovereign that he was "enunciating the doctrine of the 
divine right of Kings with which the Greeks had nothing to do." "Your father," 
said Mr. Venizelos to Constantine, "was freely elected by the Greek people to be 
their King, and you are his successor. There is no divine right in that title. It 
is based on the mandate of the people." (London Times, October 11, 1916.) The 
question has often been asked as to how King Constantine got into his head 
this peculiar notion of being a sovereign of Greece by Divine right. Some 
ascribe it to his relationship to Emperor William II; others assert that the King 
was haunted by such ideas even during his father's lifetime, who vainly, it seems, 
tried to dissipate this extraordinary conception of his son as to the origin of his 
future legal rights. But the case of the King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Germany is entirely different. The Kaiser claims that his crown was not given 
to his family, but placed upon the head of the Hohenzollern by the grace of 
God. Thus, speaking at Coblenz on August 31, 1897, he said that his grand- 
father (William I) " came forth from Coblenz to ascend the throne as a chosen 
instrument of the Lord," that " thus he regarded himself," and that his was a 
" Kingship by the grace of God." (See the Times, September 2, 1897. See also 
speech at Koeningsberg, August 25, 1910, in the Times, August 27, 1910.) 

That this theory is now obsolete not only in England, but also in the coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, is the view of various distinguished jurists. Even 
Blackstone, writing shortly after the middle of the eighteenth century, says 
that such a title may be allowed " under the theocratical establishment of the 
children of Israel " (Commentaries, Book I, Chap. 3) . 

On the other hand, the learned author of the "Law and Custom of the 
Constitution " (Sir William Anson), in tracing the origin of this doctrine, tells 
us that when the Reformation destroyed the feudal conception of society, and 
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Mr. Zaimis for his Prime Minister, who, on October 7, 1915, formed 
a Cabinet to the liking of the sovereign, and during his Premiership 
simply carried out the instructions of the King, like all the other 
Premiers who assumed power after the fall of the Venizelos Cabinet. 
A week after the fall of Venizelos, i.e., on October 14, 1915, Bul- 
garia, having evidently received assurances from King Constantine 
that Greece would not assist her ally Serbia, declared war upon the 
latter country. The will of the sovereign, in defiance of the sovereign 
will of the nation, was to avoid a clash at any price between Greece 
and the Teutonic Powers, even at the cost of dishonoring the country 
by violating a solemn treaty. Therefore, the new Prime Minister, 
in obedience to the command of his royal master, informed the Serbian 
Government after the invasion of its territory by the Bulgarian troops, 
that Hellas was not bound to draw the sword for the sake of Serbia, 
because, as Mr. Zaimis argued, the treaty of alliance between the two 
contracting parties had in view a Balkan and not a European war. 
Such was the construction given to the provisions of that treaty by 
the Greek Government then in power. 67 

the " dependence of the King upon the earthly power was exploded," men 
sought for some theory of political duty and they found it in the conception of 
Divine right (Volume I, ed. 1911, pp. 37-39). See also Gneist, Oeschichte der 
Englischen Verfassung, pp. 545-546. See also valuable information given on 
this point by Duguit, Traits de droit Constitutionnel (Vol. I, pp. 24-28). 

On the theory of Divine right generally, see Jellinek, Allgemeine Staaislehre, 
ed. 1914, pp. 670 et seq.; also, Bluntschli, Allgemeine Staatelehre, ed. 1886, pp. 
332-334, remarks (a, b, c, d, e, and f), who asserts that Frederick the Great 
repudiated this doctrine, and justly observes that " the new world cannot be 
beguiled with this production of a morbid imagination." 

On the exaggerated conception of regal rights of Louis XIV, see F. Laurent, 
Histoire du droit des gens, Vol. XI, pp. 10-13. 

E. Glasson tells us that the words " King by the Grace of God," which 
had at one time disappeared from the English coins, reappeared during the 
cabinet of Lord John Russell, in order to satisfy " certain trivial scruples " 
(Histoire du droit et des constitutions politiques, cMset juridiques de V Angleterre, 
Vol. V, pp. 407-408). 

That these words have no serious meaning now is the view also of Italian 
writers, who tell us that the King of Italy calls himself " King by the Grace of 
God, and by the will of the nation." (See L. Palma, Corso di Dirit to Costituzionale, 
Vol. II, p. 375; see also C. Brusa, Staatsrecht des Kohigreichs Italien in Mar- 
quardsen's Handbuch des Offentlichen Rechts, Vol. IV, pp. 72-76. 

57 This point will be fully discussed in the second part of this article. 
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The new Government could not, however, long stand on its feet, 
and lacking the support in the Boule" of the party of Mr. Venizelos, 
the Zaimis Cabinet was obliged to resign on November 5, 1915. The 
King looked around again for another Premier who would follow "his 
policy," and such a Prime Minister was found in the person of Mr. 
Skouloudis, who, with the support of Mr. Gounaris, formed a Cabinet. 
The new Premier, as the events subsequently proved, was reduced to 
a mere scribe to carry out the royal will whatever that might be. 
Now the King, upon the advice of his "Ministers," and contrary to all 
parliamentary usage, again dissolved the Boul6, so as to be unham- 
pered in carrying out "his policy." But Mr. Venizelos and his party, 
considering this step to be contrary to the Constitution, refused to 
take part in the elections which took place in December, 1915. The 
elections being unchallenged, all the candidates put forth by Mr. 
Gounaris were elected. Consequently the new Cabinet remained in 
power to carry out the royal will. From that time Greece began to 
suffer the consequences of the "royal policy." 

The history of Hellas, both ancient and modem, does not offer 
an example in which its public affairs were conducted in such a 
narrow-minded, stupidly stubborn way, bordering even upon treachery. 
The guiding spirit of this pernicious policy was no doubt King Con- 
stantine who, imagining himself to be a God-sent sovereign, assumed 
dictatorial powers, threw to the winds the Constitutional Charter 
which he had pledged under oath to maintain, and destroyed every 
vestige of the liberal institutions with which the country was endowed. 
According to all accounts, the "King of the Hellenes" inaugurated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean a system akin to that in vogue 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, emulating the notorious ex-Sultan 
Hamid in his system of spies and parasites, of prosecutions and ruth- 
less treatment of those who opposed his policy. 

It was but natural that the ultimate result of this "royal policy" 
was the humiliation of Greece, the loss of the friendship and esteem 
of her benefactors and traditional protectors, the contempt of her 
enemies, financial ruin, and, worse than all her calamities, the loss of 
honor in not fulfilling her treaty obligations toward her faithful ally, 
Serbia. 
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Is it, therefore, any wonder that the modern Cretan Epimenides, 58 
being transformed by Pallas Athena into a full-fledged Hercules, 
should be preparing to cleanse the new Augean Stables in Greece, or 
into a modern Theseus 59 who, after accomplishing the great task set 
upon him and his associates, expects to return to Athens in order to 
establish the national union shattered to pieces by the "King of the 
Hellenes." 

Theodore P. Ion. 

58 A name given to Mr. Venizelos by the present writer in an article entitled 
"The Cretan Question" in the April, 1910, issue of this Journal, on account of his 
great services to Greece during the peaceful revolution of 1909, when by his presence 
in Athens he brought about a speedy settlement of the then burning questions. 
Epimenides, the Cretan prophet and poet, was brought to Athens by the Legislator 
Solon to cure the evils then prevailing in the city. 

59 Theseus, a Greek hero, according to tradition, after performing many heroic 
deeds, returned to Athens, and there united the various tribes, then at war with 
each other. In token of this national union, he instituted the famous festivals of 
Panathensa. 



